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Table 1 
PHILIPPINES: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(In millions of U.S. dollars unless noted) 


1988 1988 a/ 
1986 1987 Sem 1 p/ Projections 
Domestic Economy 
Population (est. in millions) 56.0 57.4 58.4 58.7 
Population growth (% est.) 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 
GDP in current dollars 31,013 34,632 19,156 38,175 
GNP in current dollars 30,404 34,388 19,084 37,978 
Per capita GP, current dollars $554 $604 $650 b/ $650 
GDP in pesos (1972=100) % change 1.54 5.20 6.00 6.2 
GNP in pesos (1972=100) % change 1.98 6.43 6.80 6.4 
Consumer price index, avg % change 0.8 3.8 9.1 8.0 
Production and Employment 
Labor force (1,000s) 21; 962 22,564 23,668 23,690 
Unemployment rate (%) 11.8 whee bage 10.6 
Industrial prod. (1972=100) % change (2.14) 7.68 8.86 9.6 
Gov't budget deficit as % of GNP (5.0) (2.4) (2.2) (257) 
Balance of Payments 
Exports (FOB) 4,842 See e0 3,249 6,665 
Imports (FOB) 5,044 6; 737 3,784 7,800 
Trade balance (202) (1,017) (535) (1;,435) 
Current-account balance 996 (539) (231) (760) 
Foreign direct investment (inflow) 186 318 418 605 
Foreign debt (year-end) 28,256 28,649 28,953 <¢/ 28,533 
Debt-service paid (princ. & int.) 2,936 3,057 NA 3,361 
Debt-service as % of merch. exports 60.6 53:34 NA 50.4 
Foreign exchange reserves 2,459 1,959 1,725 1,850 
Average exchange rate (in Pesos/USS) 20.386 20.567 20.951 21.40 
Foreign Investment (CB registrations) d/ 
Total (cumulative) 2etae 2,829 2,856 NA 
U.S. (cumulative) 1,552 1,620 1,636 NA 
U.S.—Philippine Trade 
U.S. exports to Philippines (FOB) 1/256 1,488 815 1,638 
U.S. imports fram Philippines (FOB) 17717 2,064 1,140 2,366 
U.S. trade balance with Philippines (461) (576) (325) (728) 
U.S. share of Phil. exports (%) 35.5 36:1 35.1 3525 
U.S. share of Phil. imports ($%) 24.9 J 2is5 2450 
U.S. bilateral aid (fiscal year) 377.9 439.6 244.4 e/ 244.4 
Economic (includes food aid) 27953 339.6 116.8 116.8 
Military (includes training) 102.6 100.0 1276 12746 


Principal U.S. exports (Jan-June 1988): electric machinery, $103 M; 
chemicals & products, $88 M; nonelectric machinery, $78 M; cereals, 

$62 M; intermediate goods on consignment, $296 M tf. 

Principal U.S. imports (Jan-June 1988): wearing apparel, $98 M; coconut 
oil, $86 M; electric machinery, $65 M; fruits and vegetables, $56 M; 
consignment imports, $483M f/. 


a/predaninantly government targets, b/1988 projection, c/as of May, 
d/principally exercised to assure repatriation rights, e/actual for 1988, 


semestral data not available, f£/mostly for semiconductors and garments, 
p/preliminary, NA/not available 


Sources: Government of the Philippines, U.S. A.I.D. 





SUMMARY: The Philippine economy posted its fourth consecutive 
semester of real growth during the first half of 1988. Overall 
economic output, up 6.8 percent (Table 1), finally recovered its 
pre-crisis level after having suffered declines from the second 
half of 1983 to the first half of 1986. 


On the demand side, consumer spending continued to power the 
recovery. On the supply side, domestic demand spurred industrial 
activity. The industrial sector, which contributed the largest 
share to overall GNP growth, expanded 8.9 percent, surpassing 
agriculture (2.1 percent) and services (6.5 percent) (Table 2). 
Third quarter government estimates placed GNP growth at 6.4 
percent for all of 1988, which was dependent on 28 percent 
expansion in capital investments. 


As of November 1988 Philippine inflation remained at one-digit 
levels despite the upward pressure exerted by a predominantly 
consumer-led recovery. Except for savings deposits, real 
interest rates remained positive, buoyed not only by tapering 
inflation but by increasing nominal rates. 


After persistent but modest drops since mid-June 1988, the value 
of the peso was 21.393 to the dollar by the end of October. 
Central Bank gross international reserves (GIR), declining since 
May 1988, had fallen to $1.6 billion by September. That level is 
sufficient for only 1.7 months of imports based on first semester 
average import levels. 


For the first half of 1988, the country's overall balance of 
payments (BOP) stood at a surplus of $157 million, more than 
triple the $46 million surplus in the first half of 1987. The 
government did not rule out the possibility of a slight BOP 
deficit for 1988 even after the beneficial impact of rescheduling 
and new money. 


The overall merchandise trade level of $7,033 million for the 
first semester 1988 was an increase of $1,410 million or 25 
percent above the $5,623 million trade level realized during the 
first half of 1987. A strong export performance, which earned 
the Philippines $3,249 million, was offset by greater imports of 
$3,784 million, producing a $535 million trade gap. 


The current prospect is for continued growth at about the 6 
percent level for the next several years. While somewhat below 
the government target of 6.5 percent, this growth should carry 
the Philippines to recover the previous per capita GNP peak in 
1991. Growth after that time will depend increasingly on the 
development of export industries and markets. 


Note: This report was prepared in November 1988. 











DOMESTIC ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE: The Philippine economy posted 
its fourth consecutive semester of real growth during the first 
half of 1988. Overall economic output, up 6.8 percent, finally 
recovered its pre-crisis level after having suffered declines 
from the second half of 1983 to the first half of 1986 (Table 
2). Continuing this trend, however, it would still take per 
capita GNP another 3 years to regain its 1981 peak. 


On the demand side, consumer spending continued to power the 
recovery. The combined effect of higher incomes and 
employment, the availability of more credit, as well as the 
increase in foreign commodity purchases following import 
liberalization boosted personal consumption expenditures 
(PCE). After declining from 1984 to 1986, PCE topped its 
pre-crisis high during the first half of 1988. 


Investment in inventory, construction, and durable equipment 
(gross capital formation) grew 22.5 percent, compared to only 
4.9 percent in 1987. Inventory stockpiling, rather than fixed 
investments, accounted for close to three-fifths of that 
growth. Fixed investments, while expanding with the brisk pace 
of economic activity, remained below target. Persistent delays 
in public infrastructure spending contributed to the 

shortfall. If medium-term investment growth targets were met, 
fixed capital formation would still need another 4 to 5 years 
to recover to pre-crisis levels. 


On the supply side, domestic demand spurred industrial 
activity. The industrial sector, which contributed the largest 
share to overall GNP growth, expanded 8.9 percent, surpassing 
agriculture (2.1 percent) and services (6.5 percent). 
Manufacturing contributed 72 percent of the increase in 
industrial sector output. This reflected a broad-based demand 
recovery that included consumer items (basically food and 
beverages), intermediate goods, and capital equipment. After 
manufacturing, construction contributed the second largest 
share (23 percent) to industrial sector production, reflecting 
demand for housing that was pent-up during previous years. 


Agricultural sector growth, although twice as high as the 
preceding year's 1 percent performance, remained weak. 

Harvests of staple food crops such as corn and rice improved 
with expanded irrigation facilities, but 1987's drought and 
typhoons reduced commercial crop harvests. Gains in livestock, 
poultry and fishing managed to more than offset the overall 
decline in crop production, 


Third-quarter government estimates placed GNP growth at 6.4 
percent for all of 1988, which was dependent on 28 percent 
expansion in capital investments. The government was 
optimistic about increased investments as domestic productive 
Capacity approached its limits. 
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Table 2 
GNP BY PRODUCTIVE SECTOR 
JANUARY-JUNE 1987 & 1988 
(At Constant 1972 Prices) 


SECTOR In Million Pesos Year-to-Year Growth 
1987 1988 1986-87 1987-88 
AGRI, FISHERY, FORESTRY 14,120 14,423 1.03 2«15 
INDUSTRY 15,470 16,840 7.54 8.86 
Mining & Quarrying 836 881 8.43 5.38 
Manufacturing 11,545 iz, Sz 5.57 8.54 
Construction 2,130 2,445 14.76 14.79 
Basic Utilities 959 983 16.52. 2-50 
SERVICE SECTOR 18,639 19,858 6.48 6.54 
Transport & Comm. 2,613 2+720 iv3f 4.09 
Trade 7,288 7,683 5.09 5.42 
Finance & Housing 2,863 3,024 21.62 5.62 
Private Services 3,004 o ers 0.94 3.63 
Government Services 2 SFY 3,320 Teas 25.57 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 48,229 Sb kar S215 6.00 
Net Factor Income (536) (185) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 47,693 50,936 6.09 6.80 


Source: Philippine National Income Accounts, August 1988 


Citing quarterly estimates which accompanied semestral data, 
government officials claimed that a transition to the 
much-awaited investment-led recovery might have begun in the 
second quarter. However, more reliable estimates on the 
continued health of the recovery were expected during the first 
quarter of 1989. Some private forecasters saw GNP expansion at 
a more conservative 6 percent. 


PRICES: As of November 1988, Philippine inflation remained at 
one-digit levels despite the upward pressure exerted by a 
predominantly consumer-led recovery. The 12-month inflation 
rate climbed during the first 4 months of the year, peaking at 
9.7 percent in April. The spillover effect of an August 1987 
oil price hike, election-related spending, legally mandated 
wage increases, as well as higher prices for agricultural 
commodities following a series of natural calamities, all 
contributed to accelerating inflation during the period. After 
that, inflation began to slow, tapering to 7.6 percent by 
September. A carefully managed monetary policy and expanding 
productive capacity moderated inflationary tendencies. An 
August 1988 oil price rollback also contributed to the downward 
trend. 








Average annual inflation for the first 9 months of 1988 stood 
at 8.8 percent. With inflation tapering since May, the 
government expected an average inflation below 8 percent for 
1988. Private analysts saw a higher rate, although still below 
the two-digit mark, as holiday demand and a depreciating 
foreign exchange rate were expected to nudge prices upward 
during the balance of the year. 


Except for savings deposits, real interest rates remained 
positive, buoyed not only by tapering inflation but by 
increasing nominal rates. Depending on maturity, nominal bank 
lending rates in the third quarter of 1988 ranged from 16 to 18 
percent. Bankers expected further moderate increases as the 
year progressed, paralleling upward rate trends on Treasury 
Bills (T-Bills) and Central Bank open market instruments. 
T-Bill rates were expected to continue inching upward as the 
government stepped up its domestic borrowings to cover 
shortfalls in external financing. Bankers also expected the 
Central Bank to use higher rates on its short-term borrowing 
instruments to slow further drops in the exchange rate. 


FISCAL POLICY: The Philippine national expenditure budget for 
1989 is projected to be 228.9 billion pesos (almost $11 
billion), with a cash deficit of 22.9 billion pesos. The 
government planned to source 61 percent of the funds it needed 
to borrow within the Philippines. By the end of 1989, 
outstanding Treasury liabilities are expected to total 300 
billion pesos. Domestic debt service would absorb 24.7 percent 
of the 1989 budget, while foreign debt service would absorb 
19.2. A new value-added tax (VAT) replaced many other indirect 
taxes in 1988. In November 1988, the government was still 
implementing new collection procedures and had slightly reduced 
its 1988 revenue targets. 


EXTERNAL ACCOUNT: For the first half of 1988, the country's 
overall balance of payments (BOP) stood at a surplus of $157 
million, more than triple the $46 million surplus in the first 
half of 1987. The gain reflected a $33 million improvement in 
the capital account as well as the positive impact of 
revaluation adjustments. These improvements more than offset a 
wider current account gap. Without new loans and rescheduling, 
the BOP would have shown a deficit of $819 million. 


Net transfers, which grew by $134 million, provided the only 
positive news in the current account. However, this failed to 
offset the losses in both the merchandise and services 
accounts. The merchandise trade gap widened by $94 million. 
While imports and exports grew at about the same rate, the 
value of imports continued to outpace exports in nominal 
terms. Meanwhile, the services account shifted from a $3 
million surplus to a $56 million deficit. Service receipts 
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did improve by $34 million, largely because of remittances by 
Filipino overseas contract workers and the operating 
expenditures of multinational firms. However, service outflows 
expanded by $93 million. Higher interest payments and more 
spending for freight and merchandise insurance (consistent with 
import growth) explained much of the increase in service 
outlays. 


The capital account surplus widened from $129 million to $162 
million despite drops in both the medium- and long-term (MLT) 
and short-term capital accounts. Net direct investments, which 
received a boost from debt-to-equity swaps, managed to offset 
those declines. The MLT account shifted to a $221 million 
deficit as higher repayments outstripped greater inflows from 
new money and rescheduling. Slow drawdowns of previously 
committed funds continued to limit potentially higher MLT 
inflows. The government established a Project Facilitation 
Committee to address bottlenecks in the disbursement of 
foreign-assisted project funds. The short-term capital account 
also shifted from a positive to a negative balance following 
heavy repayments under existing trade facilities. 


The government expected the 1988 current account gap to grow 
despite higher net transfers. Merchandise exports were 
expected to continue to lead exports. Officials expected a 
wider nonmerchandise trade deficit because of higher interest 
payments on foreign debt and greater freight and insurance 
expenses for rising imports. The government did not rule out 
the possibility of a slight BOP deficit for 1988 even after the 
beneficial impact of rescheduling and new money. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE: After persistent but modest drops since 
mid-June 1988, the value of the peso was 21.393 to the dollar 
by the end of October. This represented a 2.9 percent 
depreciation from the December 1987 closing rate of pesos 
20.796 to the dollar. Bankers attributed the slips to high 
import demand, including the heavy dollar requirements of oil 
companies and seasonal import requirements of the Christmas 
holidays. The Central Bank (CB) began to sell dollars in 
mid-September after a 2-month hiatus, seeking to ease 
speculative tendencies in a predominantly seliers' market. The 
CB's impact, however, was limited by a shrinking cushion of 
international reserves. 


Inflation differentials between the Philippines and its major 
trading partners suggested that the peso-dollar rate should be 
declining at an annual rate of roughly 5 percent to maintain 
parity in real terms. This appeared consistent with bankers' 
claims that the peso/dollar rate should approach 21.8 by the 
end of 1988 barring CB intervention. Many economists, 











expecting CB attempts to continue to support the peso (through 
higher overnight interest rates if not through dollar sales), 
expect the peso to be pegged between 21.5 and 21.6 to the 
dollar by year's end. 


CB gross international reserves (GIR), declining since May 
1988, had fallen to $1.6 billion by September. That level is 
sufficient for only 1.7 months of imports based on first 
semester average import levels. The CB targeted a year-end GIR 
level of $1.8 billion, closer to two months worth of import 
requirements. However, project bottlenecks delayed expected 
drawdowns from pipeline loans. CB officials were negotiating 
for quick-disbursing program loans to yield some improvement in 
the GIR before the end of 1988. Medium-term targets called for 


a reserve position sufficient for 3 months’ worth of import 
requirements. 


FOREIGN TRADE: The overall merchandise trade level of $7,033 
million for the first semester 1988 was an increase of $1,410 
million or 25 percent above the $5,623 million trade level 
realized during the first half of 1987. A strong export 
performance, which earned the Philippines $3,249 million, was 
offset by greater imports of $3,784 million, producing a $535 
million trade gap. Higher imported commodity prices and 
growing investment in capital equipment, as well as increasing 
domestic consumption contributed to the 24.8 percent rise in 
import payments. Raw materials and intermediate goods 
accounted for more than half of the country's imports. Capital 
goods claimed a 20 percent share. Crude petroleum, however, 
remained the single largest import, totaling 12.4 percent of 
imports. Improved commodity prices, most notably for copper 
cathode, copper concentrates, coconut products, and gold, 
contributed to the strong performance of the export sector, 
which logged 25.4 percent growth for the semester. 


During the first semester of 1988, the United States accounted 
for close to 30 percent of the Philippines' total trade. As 
the largest market for Philippine products, the United States 
could expect continuing trade deficits with the country. A 
$728 million deficit for the United States was projected for 
1988, despite rising U.S shipments of materials and accessories 
for the manufacture of semiconductors and garments. The 
Philippines' other major trade partners were EEC and Japan with 
which the country enjoyed trade surpluses of $116 million and 
$8 million, respectively, during 1988's first 6 months. 


At mid-year, the Central Bank was projecting an overall 1988 
trade deficit for the Philippines of $1,135 million. The CB 
expected imports to rise by 15.8 percent to $7,800 million and 
exports to grow by 16.5 percent and reach $6,665 million for a 
total merchandise trade level of $14,465 million. 








IMPORTS: Demand for imported raw materials and intermediate 
goods grew by 24.4 percent and totaled $1,952 million for the 
first semester (Table 3). Inputs for the manufacture of 
electronic devices, textile-related imports, as well as 
chemicals and iron and steel accounted for more than half of 
the import increase during the first semester of 1988. Greater 
consumer spending led to higher productive capacity utilization 
which increased demand for capital goods. Also contributing to 
the higher value of intermediate goods imports were the higher 
average prices of many inputs, including raw cotton, dairy 
products, synthetic fibers, iron and steel, and paper products. 


Capital goods imports, especially nonelectric machinery used in 
certain industries, grew 37 percent. Textile and 
leatherworking machinery, printing and bookbinding equipment, 
mining and civil construction gear contributed much of this 
increase. Crude petroleum remained the largest individual 
import at $469 million or 12.4 percent of total imports for the 
semester. Nonetheless, softening oil prices (8 percent lower) 
managed to offset a 13 percent volume rise. Pending 
congressional approval of a new tariff law, import 
liberalization of an additional 102 items by the end of 1988, 
under the second phase of the program, could stimulate further 
import growth. 
Table 3 
PRINCIPAL IMPORTS OF THE PHILIPPINES, FIRST SEMESTER 1988 
(FOB value in million US dollars) 


Product January - June Increase (Decrease) 

1988 1987 Value In Pct 

RAW MAT & INTERMED GOODS 1, 952 tL, 556 396 24.4 
M/A for Mftr Elec Eqpmt a/ 450 365 85 233 
Chemical Compounds 179 154 25 2652 
Embroideries a/ 177 159 18 2333 
Tex Yarn, Fab & Made up Art 157 120 37 30.8 
Iron & Steel 226 132 94 Flea 
CAPITAL GOODS 759 554 205 37.0 
Nonelec Machinery 338 240 98 40.8 
Elec Mac & Apparatus 261 210 52 2863 
MINERAL FUELS & LUBRICANTS 559 556 3 0<5 
Petroleum Crude 469 452 17 368 
CONSUMER GOODS 334 245 89 36.3 
Food 241 154 87 56.5 
TOTAL, ALL IMPORTS 3,784 3,032 752 24.8 


a/ Mostly consignment imports. 
Source: Foreign Trade Statistics of the Philippines. 
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EXPORTS: Nontraditional (NT) exports led by consigned 
manufactures -- electronic products and garments -- accounted for 
75 percent of the country's foreign exchange receipts. More than 
half the $524 million increase in earnings from NT exports during 
the first semester of 1988 was attributed to these two product 
groups (Table 4). Renewed world demand for electronic devices 
plus larger quotas for garments under more flexible bilateral 
trade agreements with the United States and the EC pushed up 
export earnings. High commodity prices, most notably for copper 
cathode and prawns, contributed substantially to the 27 percent 
growth in NT exports compared to the first semester of 1987. 


The strong performance by traditional exports during the first 
semester posted a record 25 percent growth and reversed the 6.7 
percent decline in earnings realized during the same period in 
1987. Substantial gains were recorded because of improved prices 
for most traditional products, including copper concentrates and 
gold, coconut products (despite lower shipments), and forest 
products. Earnings from traditional exports would have even been 
larger except for a decline in pineapple exports (both value and 
volume). 
Table 4 
PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF THE PHILIPPINES, FIRST SEMESTER 1988 
(FOB valve in million US dollars) 


Product January - June Increase (Decrease) 

1988 1987 Value In Pet 

NONTRADITIONAL EXPORTS 2,438 i -9ie 524 27.4 
Elec & Elec Eqpmt a/ 643 531 112 at.2 
Garments & Textiles b/ 616 492 124 25.2 
Fish & Processed Food 226 153 73 47.7 
Copper/Nickel/Iron Ore 190 107 83 77 66 
TRADITIONAL EXPORTS 749 599 150 2560 
Coconut Products Zia 237 35 14.8 
Mineral Ores & Conc ETO 90 80 88.9 
Forest Products 125 99 26 26.3 
TOTAL, ALL EXPORTS 3,249 2,591 658 25.4 


a/ Mostly electronic goods assembled from consignment imports. 
b/ Mostly garments made from materials imported on consignment. 
Source: Foreign Trade Statistics of the Philippines. 


INVESTMENT: By most measures, domestic and foreign investment 
were way up 1988. For instance, the Central Bank reported that 
direct net foreign investment in the Philippines for the first 8 
months of 1988 was $457 million, over twice as much as the $205 
million in all of 1987. Prospects for future inflows were good 
as the first semester of 1988 saw a fourfold increase in 
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applications for foreign investment licences. However, the major 
portion of foreign investment in the first semester took place 
through debt-equity swaps. Strict limits on approvals of such 
Swaps may undercut foreign investment growth in the near term. 


Finally, investment still must grow substantially before it can 
be said to have fully recovered. Total real fixed investments in 
the first 6 months of 1988 were barely half of what they were 
during the first semester of 1983. 


LABOR DEVELOPMENTS: The troubled industrial relations scene of 
the Philippines in 1986, which had adversely affected the 
investment climate, improved substantially during 1987. Compared 
to the record-breaking year of strikes in 1986, days lost to 
industrial disputes fell by almost 50 percent. This downward 
trend continued into 1988. 


The second quarter of 1988 saw unemployment at 9.1 percent, down 
from 10.2 percent in the same period in 1987. The National 
Statistics Office reported growth of employment from mid-1987 to 
mid-1988 as 510,000, with total employment at 21.4 million. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE: The Philippine economic recovery is 
approaching a crossroads, but current indications are that 
expansion in the 6 percent range should continue through the 
medium term. The major factor is domestic investment which must 
increase substantially from the current 13.5 percent of GDP if 
the expansion is to become self-sustaining. Early indications 
are that substantial increases have begun as consumer and basic 
industries have run up against capacity constraints. Foreign 
investments may also continue to increase as other Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) countries (notably Thailand) 
approach infrastructure constraints and as GSP industries move in 


from the recently graduated tigers (Hong Kong, Singapore, Taiwan, 
South Korea). 


Another major factor to watch is external financing. Analysts 
have long predicted that the Philippines would encounter a 
finance gap in 1989 as the expansion and the import growth 
continued on projected levels. The modest run-down in resources 
since mid 1988 would seem to bolster that view. Nevertheless, 
the Philippines is now well on the way to gaining additional 
financing, principally from the IMF, the World Bank, commercial 
creditors, Japan and the United States. These funds should 


alleviate a good portion of the external finance constraint for 
1989. 


The current prospect, therefore, is for continued growth at about 
the 6 percent level for the next several years. While somewhat 
below the government target of 6.5 percent, this growth should 
carry the Philippines to recover the previous per capita GNP peak 
in 1991. Growth after that time will depend increasingly on the 
development of export industries and markets. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES: The growing economic 
recovery, the strengthened position of the Aquino Government, 
and the approval of the Omnibus Investments Code of 1987 are 
all helping to increase foreign investor interest in the 
Philippines. The new code, which aims to make the Philippines 
competitive with other ASEAN nations, offers both foreign and 
local investors many fiscal and non fiscal incentives. The 
government is counting on the code to encourage the capital 
inflows needed to sustain economic growth, boost productive 
capacity, and fulfill the country's export-driven development 
program. Comparative advantage in areas such as labor, natural 
resources, and emerging technologies offer attractive 
investment opportunities in telecommunications, electronics, 
software development, agribusiness, aquaculture, and light 
manufacturing of products such as soft toys, Christmas 
ornaments, and high-quality ceramics. 


U.S. exports to the Philippines increased by 17 percent in the 
first half of 1988 compared to 1987. Major exports included 
capital equipment, chemicals, manufactures, and food products. 
The fastest growing U.S. exports were intermediate goods, 
including paper, synthetic resins and cotton. Expanding export 
opportunities also exist for U.S. firms in the following 
sectors: telecommunications equipment, pumps, valves and 
compressors, electric power equipment, textile machinery, food 
processing and packaging equipment, avionics and ground support 
equipment and plastics production equipment. 


TRADE PROMOTION EVENTS: The U.S. Department of Commerce is 
sponsoring the following events for FY89. 


December 1988 - OPIC Investment Mission 

February 1989 - Aviation and Ground Support Equipment, PIP 
May 1989 - Management and Technical Services, TM 

September 1989 - Air Conditioning Refrigeration Machinery, VCE 


TM - Trade Mission 
PIP - Post-Initiated Promotion 
VCE - Video Catalog Exhibition | 


Prospective U.S. investors can take advantage of LRA, FQ ona 
incentives offered under the new code. The Phi bippine a of 
Investments (BOI) provides the assistance, and servicdsg. 

"one-stop shop" to facilitate the processi Uefyjpwestment. 


applications. ERS} 

pp HAN» MOND, a CALUMET 
Prospective investors should contact their local U. 6. lenxte 
Department district office for guidance on investing in the 
Philippines. 
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